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TO    THE   TREASURER     AND    COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen, 


N  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  would 
furnish  you  with  some  statistics  and  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  Emigration  as  a  mode 
of  disposal  of  Reforaiatory  School  boys,  and  its  results, 
in  order  to  the  circulation  of  the  same  among  the 
friends  of  your  school,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting to  you  the  follo\\ang  : — 

Experience  has  taught  us  the  necessity  of  carefully 
adhering  to  certain  main  principles  in  the  working  of 
this  mode  of  disposal.  That  we  must  not  send  out 
the  sweepings  of  our  school :  that  we  must  not  shovel 
out  even  our  v/ell-selected  lads,  but  send  them  in  small 
detachments  as  quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  we  can  : 
that  emigrants  must  be  selected  with  special  reference 
to  their  good  conduct  in  the  school,  their  physical 
powers,  their  aptness  for  colonial  work,  and  then- 
social  connections  :  that  on  arrival  in  the  colony  they 
should  find  a  friend  to  welcome  them,  place  them  out, 


advise  them,  encourage  them  to  come  to  him  in  any 
difficulty,  give  a  home  character  to  the  strange  coun- 
try and  lessen  the  hardships  of  their  first  acquaintance 
with  it  :  that  correspondence  should  be  kept  up  with 
them  by  the  School,  of  a  familiar  and  gossipping  cha- 
racter rather  than  highly  moral  and  sermonizing ;  re- 
minding them,  however,  that  their  regard  for  the 
School  is  best  shewn  by  their  daily  life  illustrating  the 
lessons  they  learnt  there,  and  their  gratitude  to  the 
School  by  exerting  themselves  to  find  situations  for 
succeeding  emigrants,  or,  at  least,  by  creating  a  de- 
mand for  them  on  the  part  of  their  employers,  by 
their  own  steadiness,  willingness  to  learn  and  length 
of  good  service  in  one  situation. 

All  these  are  points  bearing  closely  on  the  continu- 
ance and  success  of  emigration,  and  the  strictness  of 
our  observance  of  them  will  be  the  measui'e  of  our 
success. 

To  shew  the  results  of  emigration  thus  conducted 
I  will  give,  in  a  tabular  form,  our  own  published 
returns  of  eight  successive  years,  beginning  with  1863 
and  ending  with  1870,  observing  that  the  returns  of 
1863  comprise  the  emigrants  of  1859,  '60  and  '61,  and 
so  on,  thus  allowing  a  probation  of  one,  two  and  three 
years  in  each  period  :  and  I  will  give  the  returns  of 
the  Ho77ie  Disposals  also,  for  the  same  triennial  periods, 
reckoned  in  the  same  manner  \  the  table  shewing  the 
numbers  reported  on  in  each  year,  together  with  the 
percentage  of  the  unconvicted,  the  re-convicted,  and 
the  unknown,  in  both  the  departments  of  Emigration 
and  Home  Disposal. 
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Thus  eight  successive  periods  of  three  years  each, 
comprising  783  annual  returns  of  347  emigrants,  to 
Africa,  Austraha,  New  Zealand  and  Canada,  yield 
an  annual  average  of  86|  per  cent  unconvicted,  8 
per  cent  re-convicted,  and  not  quite  4  per  cent  un- 
known; whereas  1189  annual  returns  of  479  home 
disposals,  in  the  same  periods,  yield  an  annual  average 
of  745  per  cent  unconvicted,  22  J  per  cent  reconvicted, 
and  2  per  cent  unknown  :  the  emigrants  thus  yielding 
12  per  cent  more  of  good  cases,  and  145  per  cent 
less  of  reconvictions,  than  the  home  disposals. 

To  estimate  fairly  these  results  and  the  striking 
difference  between  them,  I  must  tell  you  that,  of  the 
347  emigrants,  189  were  London  boys,  122  were  from 
other  large  to\\ais,  and  only  38  (the  remainder)  were 
from  country  districts :  that  these  311  town  boys 
were  not  mere  "  gutter-children "  at  admission,  but 
realities  of  juvenile  crime,  advanced  in  their  "teens," 
and  decided  in  their  criminal  character.    The  number 


of  convictions  recorded  against  them  is   shewn  in  the 
following  table  : — 


Convictions.    |       1  |    2  |    3  |    4  |    5  |    6  |    7  |    8  |    9  |  10  |  11  |  12  |  13  |  U 

Boys     ...  1    102  1  88     58  1  27  1  13  1    8  1    7      1  |    1  |    1 

1 
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1 

Thus  8 1 1  convictions  were  recorded  against  these  311 
town  boys  at  their  admission,  and  the  actual  number 
of  their  convictions  is  known  to  have  been  far  beyond 
that. 

And  although  these  results  of  emigration  and  home 
disposal  are  so  different  from  each  other,  yet  the  ma- 
terials of  both  were  drawn  from  much  the  same 
localities,  and  were  submitted  to  the  same  training  in 
the  School.  The  home  disposals,  indeed,  as  a  whole, 
were  of  less  decided  criminal  character  than  the  others, 
emigration  having  been  resorted  to,  in  very  many 
cases,  chiefly  beca,use  of  the  more  intensely  criminal 
character  of  the  boy  before  admission,  and  being 
regarded  as  the  only  means  of  completely  separating 
him  from  his  former  vicious  connections. 

But  we  shall  get  a  still  better  view  of  the  good 
results  of  emigration,  by  looking  at  one  colony  only 
— Canada  East — where,  since  May  1861,  we  have 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  a  most  valuable  friend,  who 
spares  no  time,  labour,  or  expense  to  himself,  in  re- 
ceiving, providing  for,  superintending  and  reporting 
on  our  boys,  and  who,  through  our  introduction, 
has  similarly  befriended  other  Reformatory  Schools. 
And  I  refer  to  Canada  East  more  especially  because 
(i.)  our  shipments  thither  have  been  large  and  regular; 
(2.)  our  friend's  reports  are  not  romantic,  but  authen- 


tic  and  official;  (3.)  these  reports  refer  to  boys  sent  to 
us  under  the  Reformatory  School  Acts,  and  therefore 
not  merely  vagrant  and  destitute,  but  criminal  lads; 
and  (4.)  they  enable  me  to  answer  an  important  ques- 
tion sometimes  discussed,  namely,  whether,  consider- 
ing the  facilities  for  returning  to  England,  emigration 
to  Canada  ought  to  be  encouraged,  or  the  more  dis- 
tant Colonies  preferred  ? 

Now,  from  May  1861  to  December  1868  our  friend 
in  Canada  East  received  from  us  157  boys,  and  from 
his  annual  official  reports  I  am  able  to  state  that  ot 
all  that  number  only  4  have  been  reconvicted  in 
Canada  down  to  the  present  time  (one  in  1866,  and 
three  in  1869) :  that  all  others  who  have  remained  in 
the  colony  have  kept  honest  and  nearly  all  done  well, 
many  are  respected  for  their  integrity  and  marked  for 
their  skill  in  manual  labour,  (one  obtained  the  first 
prize  at  the  Durham  ploughing  match  in  1868),  seve- 
ral possess  considerable  savings,  some  have  purchased 
land  or  are  farming  or  brick-making  on  their  own 
account,  and  some  have  married  wives  there;  one 
letter  of  my  correspondent's  in  1869  informed  me  of 
no  less  than  three  recent  marriages  by  emigrants  of 
1861  and  1864;  some  have  occurred  since,  and  others, 
he  tells  me,  are  contemplated.  His  letters  abound  in 
details,  most  interesting  and  encouraging,  of  the  high 
standing  which  Red  Hill  emigrants  have  everywhere 
gained  in  the  estimation  of  their  employers  ;  of  the 
tone  and  bearing  and  appearance  of  the  lads,  who 
constantly  visit  his  house,  sometimes  travelling  many 
miles  for  that  purpose  ;  of  their  good  influence  upon 
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one  another ;  their  savings  and  investments  :  and  the 
boys'  own  letters  to  me,  though  enthusiastic  and  even 
romantic  enough  sometimes,  yet  give  ample  proof,  to 
us  at  least  who  knew  the  writers  in  old  times,  and 
watched  over  and  trained  them,  of  the  unmixed  and 
ever-increasing  good  which  emigration  can  work ; 
while  our  home  disposals  present,  on  nearly  all  these 
points,  a  very  instructive  contrast,  even  among  the 
honest  and  industrious  of  them. 

I  will  give  but  two  extracts  from  these  Canadian 
letters.  In  August  1869  my  friend  wrote  as  follows  : 
"  I  should  have  much  liked  to  send  you  a  good  long 
account  of  our  boys  from  Red  Hill.  I  can  only  say 
they  are  going  on  first  rate,  and  they  are  a  credit  to 
you  for  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  with  them,  as 
I  know  what  they  were  in  the  rough.  It  must  have 
dulled  some  of  your  tools  to  put  the  polish  on,  so 
many  of  our  early  boys  have  succeeded  so  well.  Some 
own  mills,  some  farms,  and  many  others  having  con- 
siderable sums  out  at  interest  is  a  great  inducement 

to  others  to  follow  in  their  footsteps Just 

think  for  a  moment,  boys  being  proprietors  of  farms 
after  being  in  the  province  some  6  or  7  years  — 
boys  from  the  streets  of  London  and  the  provincial 
towns  in  England — well  may  they  bless  the  day  they 
were  put  on  the  Red  Hill  farm,  to  be  taught  to  work 
and  earn  an  honest  living."  Again,  in  August  1870, 
he  writes  thus  :  "  I  have  had  a  number  of  our  boys  (or 
young  men)  to  see  me  of  late.  Your  old  friend  Tipton 
is  married  and  doing  well,  he  owns  a  saw  mill,  which 
is  good  property  here,  and  150  acres  of  good  land,  and 


only  300  dollars  to  pay  ;  Little  Radford  is  hired  out 
to  him  at  150  dollars  a  year.  Waterhouseis  in  the  bark 
mills  and  gets  his  5s.  a  day;  but  our  boys  must  not 
expect  such  luck  on  first  coming  to  Canada,  they  must 
recollect  these  young  men  have  kept  themselves 
steady  and  gained  for  themselves  a  good  standing  in 
society  :  look  at  Happy  Jack  (Wm.  Smith),  Punch, 
Voght,  Jones,  Bishop,  Shepherd,  Perry,  Terry,  and 
scores  of  others  ;  there  is  just  the  same  chance  for  all 
that  come  here.  William  Johnson  has  several  hun- 
dred dollars  out  at  interest,  Radford,  Voght,  and  others 
the  same,  Kitchingman  is  doing  equally  well,  so  is 
Tupper." 

But  to  this  bright  picture  there  is  a  shady  side,  fur- 
nished by  the  history  of  those  emigrants  who  have 
returned  to  England.  Still  confining  our  view  to  the 
157  Canadian  emigrants  of  the  last  8  years,  I  find 
that  32  of  them  have  returned  home  again;  but 
these  32  disappointing  cases  present  some  extenuating 
features  worthy  of  notice  :  for  whereas  1 2  of  them 
were  soon  reconvicted  after  return,  the  other  20  have 
continued  honest  and  many  of  them  have  done  well  in 
England. 

And  hence  it  appears  that,  in  153  out  of  157  cases, 
emigration  was  an  effectual  barrier  against  a  relapse 
into  crime,  so  long  as  the  emigration  lasted,  and 
that  in  two-thirds  even  of  these  32  renegades,  it 
proved  an  effectual  severance  of  the  lad  from  old 
haunts  and  connections  :  the  unfaithful  emigrant  re- 
turned with  new  ideas,  larger  experience,  and  a  stimu- 
lus to   honest  exertion  which  made   him  dissatisfied 
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with  the  old  state  of  things  at  home  when  he  had 
reached  there.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  add,  that  9 
out  of  these  20  unconvicted,  enUsted  very  soon 
after  their  return  home  and  have  been  soldiers  ever 
since  ;  2  became  sailors,  one  of  whom  is  now  dead, 
the  other  is  still  the  chief  support  of  his  widowed 
mother ;  another  married  and  has  done  well :  and  in 
all  the  cases  I  have  proof  that  emigration,  short  and 
ineffectual  as  it  seemed,  yet  did  something  for  them 
which  could  not  have  been  done  without  it. 

So  that,  on  the  very  worst  view  of  the  case,  out  of 
157  emigrants  we  have  only  16  reconvicted  (4  in 
the  colony  and  12  in  England)  in  the  period  of  9 
years,  whereas  the  same  number  of  discharges,  accor- 
ding to  the  average  of  reconvictions  for  the  Refor- 
matory Schools  in  Great  Britain  as  published  in 
the  Inspector's  last  blue  book,  would  have  shewed  no 
less  than  29  reconvictions,  and  in  the  shorter  period 
of  4  years  only. 

And,  another  extenuating  feature  in  these  returned 
cases  is,  that  whereas,  in  most  instances  the  return 
home  is  effected  by  the  scheming  of  the  parents,  and 
their  delusive  promises  of  steady  work  and  home  com- 
forts,— untruthful  yet  very  attractive  to  the  still  strug- 
gling emigrant — we  have  been  able  latterly  to  frustrate 
their  efforts  and  greatly  to  diminish  the  number.  I 
now  endeavour  that  all  letters  from  England  should 
go  through  the  correspondent's  hands,  and  one  great 
point  in  my  own  large  correspondence  with  him  and 
the  lads  is,  to  keep  both  well  informed  of  every  case 
of  reconviction  at  home,  especially  of  returned  emi- 


grants,  and  of  the  poverty  and  sore  temptations  that 
surround  so  many  in  England  of  even  the  honest  and 
deserving,  contrasting  them  with  the  emigrants,  who 
not  only  are  exempt  from  these  trials,  but  can  send 
remittances  to  their  poor  relatives  at  home,  and  occa- 
sional small  donations  to  our  School  chapel  fund,  and 
even  afford  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  their  emigration 
to  the  colony,  as  one  of  our  boys  did  for  his  brother 
last  year.  We  supply  them  liberally  with  papers  and 
small  books,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  winter  life, 
and  with  garden  seeds  for  summer  recreation;  and 
latterly,  as  a  further  inducement  to  settle,  we  have  re- 
duced the  emigrant's  outfit  at  starting,  and  have  au- 
thorized the  correspondent  to  meet  his  first  earnings 
with  a  small  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  strong 
Canadian  boots  or  other  necessary  articles. 

And  the  result  of  these  efforts  is  that,  whereas  out 
of  59  emigrants  sent  in  the  three  first  years  since 
1 86 1,  no  less  than  21  returned  to  England,  only  11, 
out  of  TOO  emigrants  (nearly)  in  the  last  4  years  have 
returned  down  to  the  present  time. 

My  last  returns  to  the  inspector's  office  of  emigrants 
in  the  years  1866,  '67  and  '68  made  up  to  December 
31,  1869,  and  comprising  no  boys  (all  except  4 
sent  to  Canada  East  or  West)  gave  the  result  of  nearly 
94  per  cent  living  honestly,  and  6  per  cent  recon- 
victed:  out  of  these  no  only  6  had  returned 
to  England,  and  one  half  of  that  number  had  been 
since  reconvicted. 

Within  the  10  years  (185 9-' 6 8)  comprised  in  the 
table  on  p.  5  we  reduced  the  cost  of  emigration  from 
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£,22^.  15s.  to  £,\2.  8s.  per  boy.  The  present  cost  of 
emigration  to  Canada  is  about  10  guineas  per  boy,  of 
home  disposals  it  is  about  ^£2.  los. ;  my  last  returns 
shew  that  our  loss  of  emigrants  by  relapse  into  crime 
is  about  6  per  cent,  and  our  loss  of  home  disposals 
about  24  per  cent :  so  that,  financially,  emigration 
is  now  about  four  times  as  costly  as  home  disposal, 
but  morally,  home  disposal  is  four  times  as  costly 
as  emigration. 

I  will  only  add  that  our  Australian  emigration 
clearly  proves  that  boys  can  easily  return  home  even 
from  the  most  distant  colonies,  that  boys  remaining  in 
the  colony  and  convicted  there,  are  a  great  nuisance 
and  discouragement  to  the  correspondent,  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  well-conducted  emigrants  (by  preventing 
their  quiet  absorption  into  the  general  population,  as 
well  as  in  other  ways)  and  an  injury  to  the  deserving 
lads  in  the  School,  by  imperilling  the  continuance  of 
an  opening  there  for  expectant  emigrants. 

My  conviction  is  that  Canada  supplies  an  opening 
as  good  as  we  ought  to  give,  and  as  effective  for  our 
purposes  as  deserving  lads  require  ;  and  that  the  faci- 
lities for  return  (discouraging  though  these  returns 
always  are)  are  rather  a  recommendation  to  sending 
boys  thither,  than  a  dissuasive  from  it,  'inasmuch  as 
they  are  a  safety-valve  for  the'  escape  of  superfluous 
and  dangerous  energy,  the  explosion  of  which  in  the 
colony  might  prove  very  disastrous  to  us. 

Work  so  costly  as  emigration,  even  after  all  our 
economy,  so  necessary,  as  the  very  key-stone  of  our 
operations,  and  attended  by  such  marked,  continuous 
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and  growing  success,  demands  and  deserves  every 
effort  to  maintain  it  in  visjour  and  efficiency.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  counties  and  boroughs,  from  which 
we  receive  boys,  generally  appreciate  our  desire  to 
send  abroad  as  many  as,  in  our  judgment,  need  this 
mode  of  disposal,  and  so  the  expenses  of  the  majority 
of  our  emigrants  are  provided  for.  But  in  the  lo 
years,  to  which  this  paper  refers,  the  Philanthropic 
Society  has  spent  nearly  ^^2500  of  its  own  funds  in 
this  way  alone,  chiefly  on  boys  sent  to  us  from  the 
London  Police  Courts  j  and  although  these  demands 
upon  us  have  very  greatly  diminished  in  the  last  5 
years,  yet  similar  cases  are  continually  occurring  from 
time  to  time,  which  our  own  diminished  resources  are 
inadequate  to  meet,  and  these  cases  are  now  on  the 
increase  again. 

I  record,  with  much  gratitude,  some  of  the  liberal 
donations  which  have  enabled  us    to  keep  up   this 
branch  of  our  operations,  e,g.^  Mr.  Henry  Edwards' 
gift  of  passages  to  Natal,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Dickin- 
son's reduced    passage-rates    to    the  same    colony ; 
donations  of  ;^5ofrom  Mr.  W.  S.  Brown,  Mrs.  Adam 
Steuart  Gladstone  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Sharpe,  as  well 
as  grants  at  different  times  from  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union,  amounting  to  about  200  guineas.     In 
this  year,    the    Union  has  increased  that  amount  by 
;£2o.     The   Misses   Gurney,  Mr.    Leveson-Gower, 
and  the  Treasurer,   have  also   given  us   timely  and 
most  welcome  help  by  defraying  the  whole  emigration 
charges  to  Canada  of  three  boys,  otherwise  unprovided 
for. 

I  much  wish  that  other  friends  of  the  School  would 
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allow  me  to  submit  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  such 
needy  cases  as  may  thus  arise,  with  a  view  to  their 
making  themselves  chargeable  with  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  emigration,  on  our  present  reduced  scale. 
The  Treasurer  generously  made  me  such  an  offer  in 
1865,  and  in  this  year  he  has  again  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise on  my  second  application  to  him.  We  should 
not  be  very  burdensome  to  our  friends. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  such  a  mark  of  confidence 
would  lay  me  under  special  obligation  to  select,  with 
the  utmost  care,  the  lads  intended  to  be  the  recipients 
of  these  benefactions ;  and  that  it  would  furnish  a  con- 
stant stimulant  to  my  fellow-labourers  in  training  and 
recommending  them ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  bene- 
factors themselves  would  reap  their  most  satisfactory 
reward  in  the  good  conduct  and  prosperity  of  the 
emigrants  in  their  adopted  homes. 

Charles  Walters, 

Resident  Chaplain. 
Chi'istinas  1870, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  obtained  the 
annual  returns  to  December  31,  1870,  of  the  results  of 
■our  work,  as  arising  from  boys  discharged  in  the  years 
1867,  1868  and  1869.  These  results  from  231  boys 
are  as  follows : — 

Unconvicted  .         8;^^  per  cent. 

Re-convicted  .         i^i  per  cent. 

Unknown  .  i  per  cent  (nearly). 

There  is  the  same  striking  difference  as  ever  between 
the  results  of  Emigration  and  Home  Disposal,  for 
whereas,  of  the  above  231  boys. 

134  Emigrants  yield  91  per  cent  of  good   cases. 
and  only  7 1      .,         of  bad  ones. 
97   Home  Disposals  yield  only  72  per  cent  of 
good  cases  and  26  percent  of  bad  ones. 
CHARLES    WALTERS, 

Resident  Chaplain. 
Red  Hill  Reformatoiy. 
Feb.  18,  1871. 


Donors   of  jQ^o  are  enrolled  as  Founders  cf  the 

Farm  School. 
Donors  of  ;£"2i  are  enrolled  as  Life  Members  of 

the  Society. 
An  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea  constitutes 

ordinary  membership. 
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